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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


We call particular attention to the abstract of the forth- 
coming report of the congressional commission on streets. 
Whenever experts are set at work upon the great problem 
of municipal franchises, the cause of nationalism is advanced. 
The substitution of public for private conduct of the busi- 
ness of transit and transportation is the manifest destiny of 
this country. 


The Election. 

As we go to press only the general results of the election 
in this and the other states which voted Tuesday, are at 
hand. The returns of the vote of the minor parties are of 
course even more backward in coming in, than those of the 
two great parties, and we venture no estimate of the vote 
of the people’s party in this state. “It is however probable 
that the unprecedented intensity of the struggle between 
the republicans and the democrats has operated adversely 
to the poll of the other parties in the field. This seems 
strikingly obvious in the case of the prohibitionists, and it 
is probably safe to infer that the influences which have cut 


down their vote so largely as compared with last year, have 
operated to prevent that of the people’s party from attain- 
ing the proportions it would have shown had the canvass be- 
tween the old parties been less intense. It is needless to say 
that whether the vote of the people’s party proves to be a 
handsome one or barely visible, will make no difference 
whatever to the members of the party or their future policy. 
The struggle they have entered upon is a long and arduous 
one, and success can come at best only after a protracted 
experience of adversity and defeat. The organization of 
the party for next year’s fight has already begun. The 
most important feature of Tuesday’s election was the defeat 
of the republican party in Massachusetts, which, following 
upon its defeat last year, probably means the permanent 
overthrow of republican supremacy in the oldest and firm- 
est stronghold of the party. We reserve our comments 
upon the political siguificance of that event for another 


issue. 


A Friendly Criticism. 


Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost, the editor of the Twentieth. 
Century has become a lawyer; that is to say, he has 
begun the study of law with a view to becoming a lawyer. 
Mr. Pentecost has for some years edited the Twentienth 
Century for the purpose of proving that law has not, and 
never can have, any righteous basis, and that anarchy or 
the repudiation of the authority of law, is the only proper 
attitude for any intelligent human being. 

We do not criticise Mr. Pentecost from our own point of 
view but from his own. Some of the noblest and worthiest 
of the defenders and advancers of human rights have been 
lawyers, and unless a man knows something about law, that 
is to say, as to how the world.has been and is governed, he 
is unlikely to be a sound adviser as to how the present 
methods can be improved on. The man who undertakes to 
mend a machine must understand it as it was made. 

Far from objecting to Mr. Pentecost’s choice of law as a 
study, we congratulate him upon it. Law isa science of 
methods, and when Mr. Pentecost’s good heart and sincere 
disposition shall have been better trained in this matter of 
method, he will be a more useful, if not a more ardent 
apostle of reform than hitherto. 

We do, however, take strong exception to certain utter- 
ances of Mr. Pentecost in the Oct. 29th issue of the Twen- 
tieth Century, in the course of his personal explanation of 
the motives and reasons for his going into the legal busi- 
ness. He says: 


During the last few years I have learned something of the charac- 
ter of the class of persons, as a class, in whose behalf martyrdom is 
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sometimes suffered, and I think they are not worth suffering for. A 
people who will put suffering on one who tries. and because he tries, 
to make the world a happier place to live in, are not worth suffering 
for. One of the lessons I have learned is that the working people, as 
a class, are in the unfortunate position they are in because, as a class, 
they are incapable of being better off. They are wedded to the clergy- 
man and the politicians. They will follow a black gown and a brass 
band into slavery, and they enjoy their servitude. They like to be 
humbugged, robbed and ruled; and they love the men who humbug, 
rob and rule them. This is said not of all working people, for there 
are a growing number of whom it is not true, nor to blame those of 
whom it is true, but to describe them. I did not know this once. I 
know it now. When I did not know it I was willing to suffer, if need 
be, for the working people. Now that I know it I am not. 


Now, a man who exposes his passing moods and tenses as 
frankly as Mr. Pentecost does, is not to be seriously criti- 
cized as to any of them. We criticise, therefore, not the 
man but the sentiment, when we say that the spirit of the 
above quotation is not the spirit of a true reformer. Any 
man who goes into the business of radical social reform 
will get more kicks than compliments. If he goes into the 
business because he expects the compliments, he deserves 
the kicks, because he has taken the name of God in vain; 
that is to say, he has entered upon the work of God in the 
spirit of selfishness. God means the Whole, and the spirit 
of unselfishness is the spirit of the whole; that is to say, 
of the greater self of each one of us. 

What Mr. Pentecost says of the dullness of the masses 
and their disposition to follow those who are not their 
friends, is of course true. But instead of being a reason 
why reformers should give up their task in disgust, this is 
rather an additional motive for self-consecration on their 
part, because the work that must be done is thereby made 
so much the greater. 

As Jesus Christ said: “They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. I came not to call the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.” 

The very reason that Mr. Pentecost gives for his disgust 
with the work of social reform should rather fill him with a 
greater zeal for its prosecution. 


Boston must have a Local Transit System conducted at Cost. 


The report of the rapid transit commission to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, to be made this winter, as to the best 
system of local transit for Boston and suburbs, is likely to 
be followed by the definitive adoption of some plan which 
will settle the transit question for Boston for a term of years. 
If it shall be settled in the interest of any private corpora- 
tion or combination of corporations, it will be a great calam- 
ity to Boston. Cheap local transit fares are one of the 
most important elements in the prosperity of a city, and are 
important in proportion to its size. To permit a private 
corporation to tax transit for the purpose of deriving a 
profit from the business, is a suicidal policy. If the city of 
Boston runs the local transit system at cost as a public en- 
terprise, fares can be placed at three cents as against five 
cents, which is the lowest rate any private corporation, 
which aims at a profit, is at all likely to charge. Moreover, 
under public management, profit not being aimed at, the 
policy of the management will be to supply the largest pos- 
sible public accommodation, while under private manage- 
ment, the aim being solely profit, the policy will be to give 
the poorest service compatible with that profit. The prin- 
ciple upon which all monopolies, whether commercial or in- 


dustrial are run, is to maintain prices by restricting produc- 
tion or service. That is the theory on which private transit 
systems always have and always will do business in this 
city, as everywhere else, so long as they shall be tolerated. 

If the West End company insists on making a couple of 
million dollars a year out of the people of Boston, it would 
be far better for the city to raise that money by some other 
form of taxation, and pay it over as a free gift to the com- 
pany, rather than permit the company to raise the amount 
by a tax on transit. We repeat it—the city could ten 
times better afford to make a clear present to the company 
of its calculated profits year by year than permit it to 
“earn” those profits by maintaining fares at five cents, 
which, under city management would be but three. 

The impending settlement for probably a considerable 
period of the local transit question in Boston, is one of the 
most important crises in the history of the city. There is 
an opportunity for Boston by adopting a system of public 
management with the resnlting cheap fares, to attract pop- 
ulation and improve the value of property, such as has not 
often been in its power. The West End company claims 
considerations for having done something to develop the 
suburbs, and it has done something in that way, because its 
service, poor as it is, is better than any before it. But the 
world’s law is progress, and the West End or any other pri- 
vate company undertaking street transit can in no way 
compete with public management at cost, in the advantages 
it can offer the community. We wish to speak with mod- 
eration, but if the rapid transit commission shall make a 
report proposing to deliver over Boston and its suburbs to 
a private company, to be worked for profit, its members 
will be guilty of treason to Boston, and their names will 
smell badly in history. The gentlemen who compose this 
commission are men of intelligence, and must surely see the 
way the world is moving. Let them then consider the 
honor of their names. If they report in favor of turning 
over the city to a private company, they will make hard 
work for their biographers. 


The Schism among the German Socialists. 


The condition of the socialist movement in Germany con- 
tinues to be very interesting. The action taken by the 
majority of the late Socialist congress at Erfurt, and the 
program announced by it, were of so moderate a character 
as to divest the movement to a large extent of its formerly 
revolutionary character, and to give it a place among the 
constitutional political parties of Germany. A portion of 
the delegates to the congress bitterly denounced the moder- 
ation of its tone, and finally seceded froni the body. It 
appears that the seceders, although but a small element in 
the Congress, have many sympathizers, especially in Berlin, 
where large and fiery meetings have been held to sympa- 
thize with them and denounce the action of the Congress. 
That the schism should have occurred is not astonishing. 
It is a sort of division which great reform or revolutionary 
parties are likely to experience. In all such movements 
there presently develops a radical and a conservative wing. 
Although the conservative wing, from the point of view of 
other parties, may seem extremely radical, it is, neverthe- 
less, liable to be regarded by the more extreme por- 
tion of its own party as moderate almost to the point of 
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treason to the cause. So it was in the anti-slavery move- 
ment in this country, so it is in the temperance movement, 
so it was in the feud between the Girondins and Jacobins 
in the French revolution, and so it is in the movement for 
radical social reform now so rapidly growing in all coun- 
tries. In Great Britain, for example, there is a sharp ex- 
change of criticism between the element in the social 
reform army which is represented by the Christian socialists 
and the Fabian society on the one hand, and by the social 
democratic federation on the other. Even in this country, 
while the nationalists are regarded by the majority of the 
nation as a decidedly radical set of reformers, there are 
many well-meaning socialists who (together with all the 
anarchists), consider us as no better than a parcel of milk 
and water fellows. So long as the persecuting hand of 
Bismarck was heavy upon the German socialists, the pres- 
sure held them together and prevented schisms, which now, 
under the lenient policy of the new emperor, find: natural 
development. Let us hope that in this as in all similar 
cases, the two parties, however sharply they may criticize 
each other, will reserve their heavy blows for the common 
enemy. 


Shall Public Business be conducted by Public Employees ? 


One of the commonest objections to the feasibility of 
nationalism is that it will be impossible to secure honest 
officials to manage the commerce and industries of the 
nation when they are all made public business. This argu 
ment seems to assume that the idea of the people going into 
business through their governments is a new one, and has 
never been tried. This is not the case. It is not at all 
necessary to argue from theory as to the probability of ob- 
taining a large force of trustworthy officials. The facts of 
experience are conclusive in favor of success in that under- 
taking. The people of the United States, through their 
government, are already the largest employer in the United 
States of all grades of labor from highest to lowest. They 
have over a hundred thousand employees, and the percent- 
age of untrustworthiness among them is vastly less than in 
any equal body of private employees in the land. 

But perhaps you will say: “Very true, but what the 
private employee or manager wastes, loses or steals, does 
not come out of the public.” Now, if you think this is so, 
you never made a bigger mistake in your life. Every cent 
that is stolen, embezzled or wasted, every bit of bad work 
done, every bit of property lost or spoiled by private em- 
ployees or agents, business men or corporations, just as 
much and just as surely comes out of the public, as if it 
were paid for out of the taxes. The only difference is that 
instead of resting equally upon all as it would if the loss 
were paid for out of the taxes, is rests unevenly and 
unequally upon individuals and groups. Even in this 
respect the difference in the end is not so great, for pretty 
much everybody in the long run takes his turn in suffering 
loss through business, and moreover, the effect of such 
losses tends constantly to distribute itself over larger and 
larger groups. 

We are quick enough to recognize that a nominally private 
business is public in character when it is a large business, 
as, for instance, the crops, the commerce or manufactures of 
the country. We call these national interests, readily per- 
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ceiving that, although in private hands, they are really pub- 
lic business, because their gains and losses, although not 
equally divided, are in the end gains and losses to the 
people at large. It is not, however, the size of a business 
interest that makes it public and of national character. All 
useful businesses are services to the public, and whether 
performed by men in brass buttons or flannel shirts ave 
therefore public business. 

The whole question then reduces itself to this — whether 
it is better and safer to intrust what is essentially the public 
service to the employees of private persons, without any dis- 
tinct relation or responsibility to the public, or as the 
nationalists propose, to make the workers who are engaged 
in what is already essentially the public service, servants of 


‘the public in name also and in responsibility. 


All Profits are Taxes. 


All forms of profit in business are taxes upon the people. 
The profits of a telegraph company are a tax on the trans- 
mission of intelligence. The profits of a railroad company, 
local or interstate, are a tax on transportation, adding just so 
much to the cost of all the articles transported. ‘The prof- 
its of the cotton mills are a tax on cotton cloth. The 
profits of the standard oil are a tax on kerosene. The prof- 
its of the mine operators and handlers are a tax on coal. 
In this way we might lengthen out the list indefinitely, for 
every commodity which is produced and every service which 
is rendered for profit, is taxed, and thereby raised in 
expense to the consumer or patron, by the amount of that 
profit. 

Compared with the taxes which we thus pay to private 
persons and corporation in the form of profits, all the taxes 
which the most extravagant government ever collected are 
but trifling in volume. The taxes which are paid to the 
government moreover are, as a rule, returned to the people 
in some form of public service or protection, while the 
taxes paid to capitalists and corporations are to a large 
extent squandered by a small class in luxurious living and 
vain ostentation, which mocks the misery of the masses, 

Nationalism proposes to put an end to the taxation of the 
people in the name and form of profits on commerce and in- 
dustry. Its plan is that the people shall themselves, 
though their public agencies, assume the conduct of all 
forms of business, as they have already assumed many 
forms, such as the post office, light-house department, and 
(in many countries), the telegraphic and railroad service. 
As of course the people would not seek to make a profit out 
of themselves, all things they did for themselves would be 
done in the cheapest possible manner, at cost. In this way 
the tax called profits, which now enhances the cost of all 
things, and diverts the fruits of toil to feed the waste- 
ful lusts of a few, would forever be abolished. 

There are some excellent people who fancy that they oc- 
cupy a defensible position in proposing that a few busi- 
nesses, such as railroads, telegraphs and others should be 
nationalized, but that the process should stop there, and 
not be extended to business in general. It is indeed true 
that those mentioned and some other businesses are already 
in so highly centralized a form that it is more convenient to 
bring them immediately under public control than it would 
be so to organize business in general. That isa good reason 
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for beginning with such businesses, but there is no reason 
at all for stopping with them. The fact that a business is 
conducted for a profit is ground enough for arguing for its 
public assumption, because that profit, be it small or large, 
is a tax upon the consumer or patron, of which public man- 
agement would relieve him. As all businesses conducted by 
private persons or corporations are necessarily conducted 
for profit, the conclusion follows that there is no logical 
stopping place in the process of the nationalization of in- 
dustry short of a complete cooperative system based upon 
the national organism. 

In basing the argument for the nationalization of industry, 
in the present article, upon the proposition that profits are 
in all cases taxes on the people, it is not intended for a 
moment to imply that this is the sole or main argument in 
favor of nationalism. The hindrance to wealth-production 
and the waste of wealth by the planlessness, duplication and 
collisions of the competitive system, would be on their own 
account quite sufficient arguments in favor of a national-co- 
operative system, even if the present managers of business 
were so unselfish as to dispense with profits altogether. 

It may indeed be truly said that there is no aspect of the 
present industrial system, whether economic or moral, 
which fails to suggest an argument for nationalism. What 
we have to cope with is not indeed any serious argumenta- 
tive opposition to our propositions. None has been at- 
tempted which has not been based upon obvious miscom- 
prehensions. What we have to contend with is simply the 
inertia of the human mind, the strength of inherited preju- 
dice, and above all the spirit of pessimism and hopelessness. 
The task of overcoming these obstacles is a weary one, and 
calls for patience, but of our ultimate and perhaps not 
remote triumph, there can be no shadow of doubt. 


Newspapers under Nationalism. 


The Labor Sentinel of Salt Lake City, in an editorial ad- 
dressed to “The True Nationalist,” of New York City, on 
nationalism says: 

Will our esteemed contemporary tell us what would become of the 
kickers under the nationalistic system? ‘‘ The world needs to be 
turned upside down, for at present it is wrong side up,”’ said a 
preacher not long long since; and if the nationalists do turn it upside 
down, there will be sure to be a lot of fellows who will want it turned 
back again. And they will want an organ, of course. If the govern- 
ment runs all the newspapers, what show will the kickers have? 
Will there be a free press under nationalism? We would like to 
hear from the Nationalist or Mr. Bellamy on that proposition. Our 


contemporary must surely admit that human nature will have to be 
changed if we get a government that will be above criticism. 


The assumption that the government will run all the 
newspapers under nationalism, is entirely mistaken. If 
the governmért runs any newspapers at all it may quite 
possibly be only for the purpose of giving purely official 
information and announcements. It is entirely con- 
sistent with nationalism that newspapers should be pub- 
lished as they now are by individuals or associations. The 
national printing offices would do the composition and press- 
work for newspapers as for all other sorts of publications, 
but they would exercise no discretion as to what should be 
printed. Their duty to print all that was offered them, 
provided the expense were guaranteed, would be absolute. 
The expense would be guaranteed by citizens or groups of 
citizens who were desirous of obtaining publicity for their 


opinions. It is a principle of nationalism that all citizens 
owe to the nation their service in some useful occupation 
for the working period of life. Now the editing of a news- 
paper devoted to the opinions of some special group of citi- 
zens would not probably be regarded as a strictly public 
service. In order, however, to set free the editor of such a 
paper from his obligation of public service, it would only be 
necessary the uation should be indemnified for the value of 
his services. This indemnity, being the same in the case of 
all citizens, would be made up from the subscriptions to the 
paper. 

The practical operation of the method would in this 
respect be not wholly dissimilar to the present order of 
things, with however an important difference — newspapers 
would not be conducted for profit, but only for the mainte- 
nance and advocacy of opinions. Whatever receipts for 
contributions should exceed the cost of the paper and the 
indemnities due to the nation for the services of its officers, 
could only be applied to the reduction of the cost of the 
newspaper or the improvement of its quality. 

If it seem hard that a man should not make a profit from 
his business, it must be remembered that under nationalism, 
while every one’s maintenance will be assured, no one will 
be able in any way to make any other gain out of another 
or others except their love and gratitude, which is the only 
recompense that men who have truly served their race have 
ever sought. 

In this respect we think it will be conceded upon reflec- 
tion that the newspaper of the future is likely to be a far 
more brave and independent organ of public opinion than it 
is at the present time, when its policy is molded by consid- 
erations of pecuniary gain and its editorials are written in 
the counting room. The Labor Sentinel seems to be a very 
good sort of a paper now, but we are confident that it will 
be a much better and braver one under nationalism. The 
true liberty of the press will date from the establishment of 
that system. 


Can we make Life worth living ? 


The question, “Is life worth living?” has been of late 
years proposed for discussion. It is an idle question, fit 
only for men and women without grit in their bones or iron 
in their blood. The only question worth discussion is 
whether we can make life worth living, and to that the 
answer of nationalism is — yes. 


A SIGNIFICANT MOVE. 


The license committee of the city of Lynn has decided 
not to re-license the pawn-brokers of that city, because of 
the pernicious effect the system has upon the poorer classes, 
tending to create poverty, vice and crime. This has heen 
done in many European cities, and the result has been most 
salutary. 


CLEVERLY EPIGRAMMATIC. 


Boston Herald: Mr. Edward Bellamy is cleverly epi- 
grammatic when he says, as he is reported to have said at 
Worcester on Thursday: “To describe in a phrase the com- 
parative merits of the two old parties, it may be said that 
the capital of the republican party consists in the virtues 
of its ancestry, and the capital of the democratic party con- 
sists in the faults of its opponents.” 
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THE STONE CHRIST. 


She drew her rags more closely, 

As she passed through the biting sleet; 
And the stones of the pave were icy 

To her bare and bleeding feet; 

But none of the passers noted 

Her anguish, or turned with scorn. 

And she passed through the open portals 
Of the house of God — forlorn. 

For she thought in its cloistered precincts. 
The sacred haunt of prayer, 

To lose for a while her burden 

Of sorrow and want and care. 

Above from a niche in the pillared aisle, 


A stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 


She thought of her lover and husband, 
The swart bread-winner, slain 

While earning the pittance doled him 
For a toil that was almost pain; 
Great-hearted he was, and tender, 

And over her soul in a wave 

Broke the waters of deep affliction, 

As she thought of his pauper’s grave, 
And thought of his little children 

In a garret crying for bread. 

While down on the pavement splashing, 
Fell the heart-wrung tears she shed, 
Above from a niche in the pillared aisle, 
A stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 


O Christ who was born of woman! 

Give ear to a mother’s prayer, 

Who asks of thee bread for her children; 
Dear God! in thy mercy spare, 

From the pangs of cold and hunger, 

My darlings, whose hair of gold 

Makes tangled thickets of sunshine 

In my attic bare and cold; 

Whose smiles, as I break and give them 
The hard and mouldy crust, 

Tear my breaking heart with anguish; — 
Dear God, dost thou hear! — thou must! 
Above from a niche in the pillared aisle, 
A stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 


They came on the morrow thronging, 
And they filled the holy place, 

With the pomp of wealth and fashion. 
Proud priests in linen and lace, 

With singers following after, 

Passed stately up the aisle, 

While the mellow organ thundered 
Triumphant strains the while; 

And the air was rich with incense, 
From golden censers flung; 

And a song like that of the angels, 
The white-robed singers sung! 

Above from a niche in the pillared aisle, 


A stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 


They sank with a silken rustle 

On their knees: *‘ Thy will be done; 

Come thy kingdom on earth as in heaven,”’ 
They prayed in unison. 

Then, when the prayers were ended, 

The preacher took the word; 

They settled themselves to listen. 

But never the sense they heard. 

He spoke in cultured accents 

Of love and of charity. 
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‘¢ Who doeth it unto the least of these, 

Lo, he doeth it unto me! ”’ 

Above from a niche in the pillared aisle, 
A stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 


They found on that Sabbath morning, 

In the wretched garret bed, 

A mother and little children, 

Lying stark and cold and dead. 

Lo, her prayer had been heard and answered, 

She had entered into her rest! 

The poor heart-broken mother 

With the wee gold heads on her breast. 

They brought them into the chancel, 

And chanted a requiem song, — 

Too late, O Christian brethren! — 

They will stand and accuse ere long. 

And still from a niche in the pillared aisle. 

The stone Christ looked with a pitiless smile. 
Epith Mary Norris. 


Boston, Nov., 1891. 


A WIDER APPLICATION. 


Some of the remarks made on the stump during the cam- 
paign just closed have a far wider application than the 
speakers probably imagined. For instance, Gov. Campbell 
of Ohio, in his debate with Mr. McKinley, stated very 
forcibly the unjust conditions imposed upon the working- 
classes, but the cause and the remedy lies far behind the 
tariff, to which he attributed the evil. At the recent dinner 
of the Massachusetts Reform club the earnest and eloquent 
Congressman Wilson of West Virginia said: “If we are to 
have pure legislation in either branch of Congress we must 
be free from legislation in which great moneyed interests 
are involved. You can never have honest elections in this 
country, even under the Australian ballot system, as long 
as great pecuniary interests are put to the stake in election. 
You can never emancipate the two houses of Congress from 
the pressure without and from the constant lobbying at 
Washington as long as such interests are at stake in legis- 
lation. Now it seems to me that we need, first of all, to 
free the government of the United States from private pos- 
session — to emancipate the government of the United 
States, the taxing power of the country, from private 
ownership or private control by any set of people in this 
country, as the foundation of all other reforms. 

In the foregoing statement is comprised the very kernel 
of the great evil that is eating out the heart of our free in- 
stitutions. While Mr. Wilson referred specifically to the 
powerful private interests that have been developed by the 
protective system, his words apply directly to all such in- 
terests that are preying upon the government. Possibly 
even so keen-sighted a man as he might be taken aback if 
he were confronted with the fact that the great railway, 
telegraph and express corporations, not to mention other 
great moneyed interests with which the tariff has nothing 
whatever to do, must be placed in the same category. Yet, 
if the tariff were entirely reformed according to the desires 
of the speaker, and the protective system swept out of ex 
istence, the corrupting influences of great pecuniary inter- 
ests of which he complains would continue unabated. And 
very likely Mr. Wilson would shrink with dismay from the 
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application of the only remedy that can possibly accomplish 
the ends that he seeks: The nationalization of the railways, 
telegraphs and express business, together with every other 
public service controlled by great pecuniary interests. 

At the same dinner Congressman, Mr. McAdoo of New 
Jersey, said that we were approaching the adoption of a 
state socialism ; not a socialism of the poor and unfortunate, 
but of the rich and powerful. Nationalists abhor not only 
the latter as well as he, but the former also. The predomi- 
nance of no class interest whatever, be it rich or be it 
lowly, is to be sought, but the economic and political free- 
dom of the entire people, which can only be attained 
through the administration of their industrial services by 
end for the people. 


A TYPICAL CASE. 


If The New Nation were to print a weekly supplement of 
letters from subscribers bearing upon the cause of national- 
ism, it would be much larger than our regular issue. The 
letter below is a sample of what come to us continually from 
shops and factories. If the case of this noble young woman 
were exceptional, the remedy would be within our reach. 
But this is one of a class and the treatment must be, not 
remedial, but radical. Their modest indictment is against 
a system, which we trust is doomed. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 

I wish I could express in words how much I enjoy your 
paper. Iam only a poor working girl. Although I have a 
love for the beautiful things of this world, many things are 
denied to the poor, but still they can reach up to higher 
things. I lead a very busy life and have to work very hard. 
I love The New Nation because you are advocating the 
rights of the poor. And Oh how we do have to struggle to 
make both ends meet! I have a dear mother, brother and 
sister living in Boston. This truly refined and faithful 
young sister writes me “ We are trying to do the very best 
we can, but mother and brother are so weak, and it makes 
my heart ache because I know the reason, — we do not have 
nourishing food to eat.” And in that same letter was a 
desire to be able to get in a ton of coal before prices rose 
higher. And I know they are only one of a vast number. 
I wish I could do something to help our cause. I have only 
taken the paper a few months, and yet I have only two 
numbers in the house. I mean always to keep them agoing. 


PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


To loe Editor of The New Nation:— 

A short time since you quoted Lowell’s “Beaver Brook ” 
as nationalistic ; but I think the following, from “ The Part- 
ing of the ways,” is the strongest I have ever seen of the 
kind : — 


Down to no bower of roses led the path, 

But through the streets of towns where Chattering Cold 
Hewed wood for fires whose glow was owned and fenced, 
Where Nakedness wove garments of warm wool 

Not for itself ; or through the fields it led, 

Where Hunger reaped the unattainable grain, 

Where Idleness enforced saw idle lands, 

Leagues of unpeopled soil, the common earth, 

Walled round with paper against God and Man. 


I hope you will print these lines; the example of a man 
like Lowell is of inestimable value to your cause. 
C. F. Copurn. 
Lowell, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


The Advantages of Public Ownership explained by Prof. 
Ely. 


At a recent meeting of the Johns Hopkins Historical 
Seminary in Baltimore, Prof. Richard T. Ely read a paper 
upon the “ Railways and the Social Democracy in Germany,” 
and among many other excellent things he said: “I was 
very much impressed during my stay in Germany this sum- 
mer by the superior service of the state-controlled railways 
of that country as compared with the careless management 
of our own lines. There was scarcely an accident in 
Prussia during the whole summer, while in this country 
nearly five times as many passengers are injured or killed 
outright. The American railways have not enough em- 
ployees +o insure safety and attention. England has four 
times as many men, and Germany even more. 

“We are fully 30 years behind Germany in safety for 
passengers. There are no unguarded crossings allowed to 
menace the public. Even at the stations there is no cross- 
ing the tracks to reach outgoing trains, as is the case in our 
own Union Station. To get on the other side in Germany 
you must descend a flight of steps and pass through a tun- 
nel under the track. The stations themselves are models 
of beautiful architecture. The new one in Frankfort cost 
$8,000,000. When the government intends to erect a new 
station it offers a prize to architects for ornamental designs. 
There is a maximum of comfort received in railway travel, 
as the stations are all union stations, which is possible since 
the government controls all the lines. 

“Since I was in Germany 10 years ago many improve- 
ments in speed have been made, 50 miles an hour being the 
scheduled time for many trains. The express from Berlin 
to Hamburg made 50 miles an hour, all stops ineluded. 
Government ownership also opens a way for the use of the 
railway for social purposes. The general opinion is that 
the population is too much centralized in the large cities, 
and by the cheap zone or belt railroad system, soon to be 
opened in Berlin, workmen may live in the suburbs and 
work in the city without much expense. 

“The government management of the railway finances 
has also been a brilliant success, surpassing all expectations. 
In Prussia alone last year, after paying the interest and 
part of the principal on the bonded debt, there was a surplus 
of $25,000,000. ‘The reductions in fares and freights annu- 
ally amount to a general distribution of over $25,000,000. 
I must also say a word for the high quality of the freight 
service; which is fully equal to the express traffic in 
many parts of our country. <A trunk can be sent all over 
Germany with perfect safety and convenience for a mere 
trifle, while a few cents extra will insure it, and a few cents 
more guarantee its delivery at a certain hour.” 


PROHIBITION SUPPORT FOR OUR LIQUOR 
PLANK. 


The Progressive Age of Minneapolis, one of the leading 
prohibitionist papers of the northwest, says : We are pleased 
to find more and more attention given by the people’s party 
press to the liquor monopoly. It is all but certain that the 
first regularly called, and properly authorized, convention of 
that party will pronounce upon this great question. The 
drift of sentiment indicates that it will be declared against 
as a monopoly, and that governmental ownership will be 
declared the first great step in a war against the bad busi- 
ness. A positive declaration against special legislation and 
special privileges, coupled with an all-embracing plank 
against monopolies; would enable every reformer to operate 
with that party, for in these two declarations is couched the 
pledge of an exterminating war upon all the great social 
evils now attracting the attention of every school of reform- 
ers. These declarations would give ample latitude for the 
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operation of all schools of reform thought. The anti-monop- 
olist would be at liberty to place his guns against any one 
of the great monopolies, and he would have the satisfaction 
of fighting with a political party that was laying no snares 
for prosperity by asking for special legislation. In this 
broad position is general hope. The great dream of our 
public life — the federation of the reform forces of America 
may thus be realized. This position, which we believe to 
be invulnerable ; this position, and only this, will provide a 
way for union. "We call upon every reformer, worthy to 
bear so grand a name, to lay aside prejudice, cast away 
technicalities of political creeds, and resolve that his and 
her influence henceforth will be given to massing the forces 
of aroused and patriotic humanity against the cohorts of its 
enemies. Outside of federation there is no hope. In nar- 
rowness are defeat and disaster. One broad principle, the 
solvent of all that seriously threatens society to-day ; 
another broad principle that actualized, would prevent the 
replanting of the evils now devouring us, and one divine 
purpose to be in before humanity and humanity’s God, 
what we claim to be, the liberators of the oppressed, and 
the history of the world will show no such array of splendid 
victors as will stand before the rising sun of the new born 
twentieth century. He who feels the blood of the Fathers 
enkindling in his veins, she whose bosom heaves with the 
thrilling emotions of the disenthralled, work ever for this 
consummation, the union of those who love the race and who 
hate the practices of its enemies. 


A FEDERAL COMMISSION ON STREETS. 


A Significant Report which every Nationalist should read. 


There will be no report presented to Congress of more 
vital interest to the municipalities of this country than that 
of the commission appointed by President Harrison to 
investigate the streets and subways of Washington. The 
members of this commission, Editor Rosewater of the 
Omaha Bee and Mr. Schenck, are engineers of wide reputa- 
tion. They have studied their subject carefully, uave vis- | 
ited foreign cities, and have been in currespondence with 
the authorities of all the leading cities of the United States. 
The ground idea of the report is that the municipality 
should own its streets in every sense of theterm. Thus the 
report recommends that every municipality should own the 
street-car lines that traverse the streets. It points to the 
city of Paris as a striking illustration of the practical use- 
fulness of the suggestion. The city of Paris owns all its 
tramways, and every 10 years the entire system is leased 
out to the highest responsible bidder. The result is that 
the city receives as annual rental $1,000,000 francs; that 
street-car travel in Paris is cheaper than in any other city 
in the world, and that transit is more rapid and in every 
way the public is better served. By municipal ownership 
all questions of rapid transit, transfers, etc., would be better 
solved in the public interests than is possible. now, where 
the profit of the corporation owning the lines is the main 
consideration. 

The report recommends further that the municipality 
should in all cases own the gas works, water works and 
electric lighting wherever they exist. The city of Phila- 
delphia is cited in support of the recommendation for the 
municipal ownership of gas works, and the reports of the 
directors of that enterprise are submitted for years past, 
showing the complete success of the plan. It is stated that 
in spite of the scandals which at one time or another have 
attached to the gas works, the people of Philadelphia have 
been better served than would be the case under private 
ownership. The city has received a handsome revenue, and 
has besides saved the enormous sum that would have been 
paid for the city lighting to private companies.. In the 
matter of owning water works, the city of Baltimore is 
quoted to show that with municipal ownership the supply 
of water is far more generous, quality far superior and 
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expense strikingly smaller, and that in such cases the city’s 
own supply for sanitary and fire extinguishing purposes is 
out of all proportion to those cities where private corpora- 
tions control the business. Similarly the argument is car- 
ried out for electric lighting and for other public works. 

The report alludes in the strongest language to the defiant 
disregard by the Western Union Telegraph company of the 
orders and the ordinances of the municipalities, and refers 
to the contempt with which the company has in Washing- 
ton treated the command of Congress to bury its wires. The 
proposition is advanced by the commission that the grant- 
ing of franchises to street car lines, water companies, gas 
companies, etc., is the most fruitful source of corruption in 
legislatures and councils. Rarely, it is claimed, are these 
franchises granted without the expenditure of vast sums of 
money among those entitled to vote away those franchises. 

Summing up the work, the commission believes that expe- 
rience in other countries and other cities amply proves that 
the best service can be obtained in all municipalities by 
self-ownership of all public works, and all enterprises using 
the bed of the streets for the service, these then to be 
rented out by the municipality to the highest responsible 
bidder. 


THE SMALL DEALERS CRY OF DISTRESS. 


There are two or three immense stores in Kansas City, 
Mo., that keep everything from a cheese to a grind stone, 
ae do the cream of the business, The smaller dealers 
suffer from these consolidated stores, and as the readers 
of The New Nation know, efforts have been made to stem 
the tide. It will fail, but we give below an address to the 
public, which is signed by over 200 small firms and dealers 
of Kansas City. Hundreds of cities in this Union are in 
the same situation, and it will require more than the wisdom 
of a Solomon to tell them how they are to extricate them- 
selves under the forces at work through “free” competi- 
tion. 

The small dealers of Kansas City raise a cry of dis- 
tress : 


To the Public: — 


A city’s growth and prosperity depend upon the success 
of its trades people, and the more that can be sustained the 
better; for they rent stores, employ help, own or rent 
dwellings, and patronize all the profession, and inject life 
and energy into the whole community. Weclaim that it is 
to the interest of every property owner, employer and em- 
ployee, to buy groceries, books, dry-goods, drugs, jewelry, 
hardware, crockery, furniture, house-furnishing goods, boots 
and shoes, ete. ; in fact, all goods from stores where exclu- 
sive lines are kept. In other words, patronize and support 
in your purchases of these goods, men and firms who have 
given their time, labor and skill, and the experience of 
years to their individual lines. If ‘this policy is not recog- 
nized to be the true one and acted upon by the property 
owners, professional men and citizens of this city, trade will 
languish, stores will be vagated, merchants, their families 
and employees will leave the city and harder times follow. 
We ask the people to seriously consider this very grave 
question from the standpoint of personal interest, and feel 
assured that you will find the best and cheapest goods can 
be bought of retailers who make a specialty of one liue, and 
also in bringing prosperity to the whole people in sustaining 
and increasing population and building up the commercial 
interest of Kansas City. ‘here is no question that the 
retail trade here is languishing. Let every citizen look 
into the cause, and do his part in remedying it as far as his 
influence and patronage extend, and the clouds will soon 
lift, and the sun of prosperity shine upon all. 
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OUR BANKING SYSTEM UNDER FIRE. 


MORAL OF THE MAVERICK BANK FAILUEE. 


The National Banks must go. 

A few years ago the Boston Herald printed a broadside 
of biographies of the most prominent Boston bankers and 
financiers. Near the head of the list stood Asa P. Potter, 
Irving Evans and Walter Potter. 

The first is a bankrupt and is under arrest upon serious 
charges. 

The second lies in the grave of a suicide. 

The third is a bankrupt. 

The two Potters, who, by the way, are not related in 
blood, had enviable reputations as financiers. Mr. Potter, 
perhaps, stood at the head of Boston bankers in reputation 
as a far-seeing, conservative and honest business man. 

It now appears that he was living, in a business way, a 
double life. As president of the Maverick national bank, 
he figured as the safe, slow-going functionary of the count- 
ing-room; as a partner with Evans, so it is claimed, he was 
a reckless “ plunger ” on the street. 

More than that; Mr. Potter used his position as a bank 
officer to cover his losses as a gambler. In carrying on his 
double career he wandered so far over the line which honest 
men respect that he finds himself now in the hands of 
officers of the law. 

When all the facts are known, we would not be surprised 
to find that Boston had furnished something like a Keystone 
bank failure. 

A Bostonian, reviewing the admitted facts, says: “The 
whole national banking system is wrong. The resources of 
a large proportion of the banks are employed for purely 
speculative purposes, and not for legitimate business, and 
the system places the government, in a certain way, 
in partnership with speculators whose occupation it is 
to disturb values. The government should not be in 
any such business. It should discourage speculation, and 
not encourage it. It should manage its own finances, 
issue its own currency, and do the banking business itself. 
I expect that a good many Boston business men must be 
made ready, by this crash, to welcome a system like that of 
postal banks of Austria, where not only savings are taken 
care of, but an enormous business in deposits and exchange 
is transacted. Deposits are thus perfectly secure, for the 
government guarantees them, and why should not deposits 
be as secure as the notes now are ?” 

A dispatch from Washington says: “The president has 
been thinking a great deal about the defects in the national 
banking system ever since the Philadelphia failures oc- 
curred, and the Boston failure has increased his interest so 
that, as he stated to a friend to-day, he proposes to devote 
much effort during the remainder of his term to improving 


the system. He added that he would probably call the at- 
tention of Congress to needed amendments of the law with 


a view of increasing the efficiency of bank examinations and 
bank examiuvers.” 

If the printed accounts can be relied upon the fault of 
the Maverick bank seems to have been that three leading 
directors, Mr. Potter, Col. French, and Thomas Dana, loaned 
themselves illegally sums of money, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over $2,000,000, and in the same way contrived to 
conceal the transactions from the government officials. 

Mr. Potter is a director of the Boston & Maine railroad, 
which had a deposit of $400,000 at the Maverick, and 
which Mr. Potter assured the road 48 hours before the fail- 
ure was perfectly safe. 

Controller Lacey, interviewed by a Washington corre- 
spondent says: “ Mr. Potter never conducted the Maverick 
bank according to the rules governing national banks. He 
has been a disturbing element in Boston financial cireles for 
45 years. He ignored regulations that other directors felt 
bound by law to observe. 
trustees of other people’s money. They have no right to 


The directors of a bank are 


convert it to their own use, because they have the power to 
do so. And yet the directors of the Maverick bank, repre- 
senting over three-quarters of its stock, owe the concern 
over $2,000,000.” 

If this is true, how comes it that the authorities at Wash- 
ington were powerless to compel Mr. Potter to respect the 
law? The whole thing has an ugly look. The system is 
itself on trial. Either the honest people or the money- 
changers of the land must rule. 


A CORPORATION FRANCHISE AMENDMENT. 


Thousands of signatures are being secured in Minnesota 
to a petition for the submission to the several states of the 
question of the adoption of the following amendment to the 
United States constitution : 


Whenever a corporation is created, either by the Congress or by 
state or municipal authority, the particular governmental sub-division 
shall possess the right to annul the franchise conferred and resume 
the same to the use of the public; and this right shall apply to all 
corporations heretofore created by law; provided, that in all cases of 
annulment of special privileges, the governmental department shall 
only pay to such corporations the cash value of visible property at- 
tached to the franchise. The taking of property as herein provided, 
shall be deemed ‘‘ due process of law’’ within the import of Article V 
of amendments to the Constitution. 


LET THE NATION TAKE THE THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Dr. H. P. Peebles gives in the Porcupine of California, six 
reasons why the nationalization of liquor appeals to all right 
minded men. He continues: “These six reasons are but of 
the many that could be given in favor of this plan endorsed 
by the people’s party in Ohio and Massachusetts, but we 
hope they are sufficient to excite thought, and the earnest 
attention of all who favor a temperance reform. We hope 
to refer to this plan again, and at present can only hope 
that California, in the state convention now at hand, will 
follow the example of the two states named above; and we 
trust the national convention next February will make it 
one of the leading issues in the many reforms proposed by 
the new organization.” 
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THE HOPKINS WILL AND THE INHERITANCE 
LAW. 

The probate court, before which has been recently argued 
the question whether the Hopkins-Searles will should be 
admitted, has decided in favor of tha will. This is a will 
which gives $40,000,000, accumulated by a man named 
Mark Hopkins, to a man named Searles, whose claim on 
Hopkins consisted in the fact that he married Hopkins’ 
widow. Another fellow named Timothy Hopkins, an 
adopted son of the Widow Hopkins, contended that he had 
a right to a part of the money, and although the first con- 
test has been decided against him, he will appeal it and 
carry it to higher courts. 

As to the matter of right, not any of the lot would have 
any place in court, if law had any relation to ethics. In 
the first place the original Hopkins never had any righteous 
title whatever to his $40,000,000. His wife certainly had 
even less than he. To marry a curmudgeon may be painful, 
but nobody can reasonably claim that it is worth $40,000,- 
000. As to Mr. Searles, whom she afterwards married, 
and to whom she left all the money, it is probable that the 
original Hopkins, who got the money together, would 
rather have every dollar of it thrown into the sea than have 
Searles get a cent. The Timothy Hopkins who disputes 
the will is a fellow absolutely without relation by blood or 
affinity with the original Hopkins, and it is certain that he 
would never have occurred to the old gentlemen as a pos- 
sible beneficiary by his will. 

The platform of the people’s party of Massachusetts pro- 
poses a graduated tax on inheritances. Supposing Mr. Hop- 
kin’s estate of $40,000,000 had been taxed 20 per cent 
when it was left to his widow, and 20 per cent more when 
it was left to his widow’s second husband, the nation would 
have been $14,000,000 richer, and the original Hopkins 
would have smiled in his grave, especially at the suffering 
of Mr. Searles. 

The tax on inheritances is the most righteous of all 
taxes, and is more likely than not to please the ghost of the 
departed millionaire. It is a hard but true saying that 
people very frequently don’t like their heirs any too well 
especially when their widows do the Mrs. Hopkins act. 


LET US HAVE A PUBLIC EXPRESS SERVICE. 


The present troubles of the Adams express company are 
having a good effect in directing public attention to our 
private express service. There are perhaps no business 
concerns in the country which better illustrate in their 
methods the abuses of private monopoly, than the several 
express companies, which divide up among them the carry- 
ing business for parcels in the United States. Fortunately 
for them the railroad system is so much more important 
and its abuses are on so much larger a scale, as to divert 
public attention to a considerable extent from the express 
companies. Had this not been so, it is scarcely to be 


believed that the people would have so long endured the 
impositions of the latter. Pretty much everybody who ever 
had any dealings with en express company, is a nationalist 
to the extent at least of desiring to see this branch of trans- 
portation brought under public control. One of the many 
respects in which this boastful “land of progress” is far 


behind other countries is in this matter of the express ser- 
vice, which in Great Britain and among European nations 
has long been a public service, and as such carried on at 
rates proportionally as cheap as letter carriage. There is 
perhaps no feature of the nationalist program which could 
be carried through with less trouble or expense than this 
of establishing a national express service. All that it would 
be necessary to do would be to put an extra clerk into 
every post office to receive express matter and drive the 
delivery wagon, and add a compartment for express pack- 
ages to the postal cars. How much longer must we wait 
for conveniences which “effete Europe” has been enjoying 
for a generation? We boast of having the “best govern- 
ment on earth;” but we are as fearful of trusting anything 
to it as if it were the worst. 


CALIFORNIA IN LINE. 


The recent state convention at Los Angeles was composed 
of delegates representing the various reform elements of the 
state. It was a notable gathering and marks an era in the 
politics of the state. A prominent nationalist writes The 
New Nation as follows: 

“The Farmer’s alliance held their state convention here 
the past week and their work was well done. The Citizen’s 
alliance also held a state convention and did equally well. 
The people’s party convention was sandwiched in between 
the two and ended in a blaze of glory. About 650 delegates 
answered the roll call and every county represented but 
three. Never was a convention more unconventional, more 
noisy, more good humored and more harmonious in its con- 
clusions. The people are up in arms, they are in earnest. 
They had listened to Col. Polk the night previous and had 
determined to annihilate the hydra-headed monster that had 
robbed the people of its liberties. While huge committees 
are at work the multitude is enlivened with songs by Prof. 
Fairweather and joins in the chorus. Some active promo- 
ters of particular hobbies start up a motion, then 20 people 
want to speak, the chairman gets frantic. Some one starts 
up a song and that settles the motion. The scene is re- 
peated again and agvin. The committees bring in reports 
and then there is a frantic shouting, a waving of handker- 
chiefs andthe air is filled with hats tossed up by enthused 
delegates. The audience in the rear and in the galleries 
take part in every scene, for every one wants to act asa 
sponsor to this young giant. In the periods of calm a great 
deal of work is done and well done. ‘Two supicious looking 
sheep are discovered in the fold and are given the grand 
bounce in two minutes time. The night session is turned 
into a love feast and ratification speeches were made by 
Cannon and Dore of the Farmer’s alliance, P. A. Lynn of 
the molders, Peebles and Batchelder of the nationalists, 
Johnson and Hines of the Citizen’s alliance, Cross of the 
carpenters, McWilliams of the painters, Lind of the tailors, 
Hamilton of the knights of labor, McGlynn of the Labor 
council, Langdon of the veterans, Hinckley of the people’s 
party and Mrs. Anna F. Smith and Mrs. Fairweather on 
behalf of the women. They then adjourn sine die and are 
treated the next day to an excursion to Long Beach, an 
ovation by the whole population and an address of welcome 
by a staunch nationalist, Rev. R. M. Webster. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


A Pittspurg (Pa.) dispatch, date of Oct. 27th, says: John 
Mattei, with his wife and infant child, applied to the 
authorities last night for food. He said he was a striking 
miner, and had walked from Connellsville to this city, hay- 
ing tasted nothing for nearly forty-eight hours. The 
mother was too weak to suckle her babe, and to save the 
little one’s life Mattei said he had cut his finger and allowed 
the child to drink his blood. The couple were terribly 
emaciated, and the child was almost dead. 
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A “LAND BILL ALLEN” RELIEF FUND. 


To the Editor of The New Nation:— 


The New Nation has in a recent issue a sad story of 
“Land Bill Allen.” I suggest instead of erecting said 
Allen a monument 50 years after his death, that your far- 
spread paper open a subscription for him for the purpose of 
taking him out of the poorhouse, and letting him pass his 
last days in a private family near his old home, so that he 
has the satisfaction during his lifetime to see that his ser- 
vices are at least appreciated by some humane-feeling men 
and women, and that the living mankind is yet to a certain 
extent grateful. I had no homestead, and I think it is a 
shame for the nation to let one of its benefactors spend his 
last days as a pauper. You say: “This simply could not 
happen under nationalism,” but the nationalists can do 
something in their power. I therefore open the list to 
“Zand Bill’s Allen’s ” relief fund with $1. Who follows 
suit ? 

Dr. E. H. Kuvzer. 


Ellinwood, Kan. 


[It will be remembered that Mr. Allen has been called the 
father of the homestead law. After years of heroic effort 
to give an opportunity for every man to secure land for a 
home, this patriotic citizen finds himself forced to accept 
the shelter of a poorhouse. The New Nation gladly accepts 
the service of opening a relief fund for Mr. Allen, and will 
see that any money sent it for that purpose is forwarded to 
him. } 


SUNDRY MATTERS. 


The vote of Winn, the people’s party candidate for goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts is 1500. This is a nut-egg. The 
determination of the electors to kill off the republican party 
accounts for the smallness of the vote by the new party. 


The prohibitionists, it appears, have lost their standing 
in Massachusetts, and must go from door to door with 
nomination papers next year. 


The campaign of ’92 in Massachusetts has already been 
started by the people’s party. It has an organization now, 
some principles worth fighting for, and the courage of them. 


When the campaign opened in Iowa there were 17 
people’s party papers in that state. The number is now 
39, and the end is not yet. 


Topeka Journal: With three prominent ministers going 
off after socialistic ideals, it is nearly time that the repub- 
lican county central committee did some active work in the 
churches. At this rate they will wake up some fine morn- 
ing and find all the churches over in the people’s party 
camp. 


The Farm View, Porterville, Cal., quotes the following 
from ‘The New Nation: An old soldier was robbed at Mal- 
den last week and was detained asa witness. Not being 
able to secure bail, he was handcuffed to the very men who 
were charged with the robbery, and marched through the 
streets to jail. The proceeding, while it had a Siberian 
flavor, was technically legal.” Upon this the Farm View 
observes: If the old soldier was not only robbed but hand- 
cuffed to the robbers, he was lucky if he got away with that. 
If he was in California, he would have had his own board 


to pay as a criminal witness; and whether the robbers were 
convicted or not, as a taxpayer, he would have been fined a 
share of the cost of their trial. 


In Lansing, Mich., the charter of the gas light company 
expires in March, and the owners asked to have it made ex- 
clusive and be extended for 20 years. A meeting of the 
citizens was called, the proposition thoroughly discussed, 
and the result was a unanimous vote against granting the 
franchise. A meeting is now to be called for the purpose of 
voting upon a proposition for a municipal electric light 
plant. A prominent citizen in writing from that city says: 
“We already own our water works, and are operating them 
with great success. Corporations can get no more fran- 
chises in this city.” 


William E. Barrett, who was re-elected to the Legislature 
from Melrose, sent this flyer about town: “Town Electric 
Lighting. — Melrose will soon act in favor of a Town Elec- 
tric Lighting System. We shall Make Light, Better Light 
Our Own Light, At Cost. The bill to get it has only come 
after long struggle. Noman din more to secure it than Mr. 
Barret. An attempt may be made to hamper that law in 
the next Legislature. Melrose does not desire that to be 
done. Mark your vote with that in mind.” It seems that 
winning men in politics appreciate virtue of nationalistic 
principles in political contests. 


In commenting upon the campaign just closed, the editor 
of the Labor Leader (Boston) says: I, however, like the 
way that the people’s party is conaucting its campaign. It 
has maintained a distinctly high standard of argument. It 
has something more to do than to abuse the other fellows. 
While I do not agree with many of its conclusions, or with 
the wisdom of its political policy, yet its discussions are 
educational, its candidates worthy men, and its arguments 
mainly fair. 


Boston Advertizer: For some time we have had an unfor- 
tunate succession of national bank failires. In every case 
the examinations provided for by law were mere farces. In 
the case of the Maverick it appears that the examiner and 
the bank officials knew that the institution was bankrupt 
aud its condition was a subject of talk at Washington, yet 
it was allowed to go on, depositors were hopeful, and this 
startling failure only came when the suicide of Irving Evans 
made concealment no longer possible. We should say, by 
all means, to have no further delay, gesticulation or white- 
washing about this affair. The sooner it is cleared up and 
out of the way, the better. 


For People’s Party News 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Indiana. 


In a test case involving the right of the city of Craw- 
fordsville to erect a municipal electric light plant, the 
supreme court has decided that towns can own and operate 
their own electric light plants. 


Iowa. 


The Carlisle Farmers’ alliance, at a recent meeting, 
passed resolutions condemning the beef trust of Chicago, 
claiming that the trust, because of its ability to secure low 
railroad rates, sells beef so low in Des Moines as to drive 
the local butchers and farmers from the market. They re- 
solved not to sell their beef to any dealer who handles the 
Chicago beef, and that they will not patronize any merchant 
or tradesman of Des Moines who buys beef of the trust. 


Massachusetts. 


At a special town meeting held on October 29, Braintree 
voted 146 to 5 in favor of a municipal electric light plant. 
This was the second vote, as required by law; further action 
was postponed until March meeting. 


Norwood held a special meeting October 27th for the pur- 
pose of considering a proposition for a municipal electric 
light plant. After a thorough. discussion of the matter a 
committee of five were chosen to more thoroughly consider 
the matter; the following gentlemen were chosen as the 
committee: Francis Doane, George B. Talbot, J. M. Folan, 
W.C. Fisher, Dr. G. S. Fogg. 


Kansas. 


. Midland Mechanic (Kansas City): Now that cold weather 
has set in, watch out for the coal combine to get in its 
smooth work. The people may expect to soon be compelled 
to sell their stoves in order to buy fuel. 


New York. 


The board of aldermen of New York city has unanimously 
endorsed the plan presented by the rapid transit commis- 
sion of that city. In the discussion Alderman Morris 
favored the action of the board but thought the city should 
own and control the road, and cited the Union Pacific road 
as an instance where “the government had already given in 
grants and otherwise four times what it cost to construct 
the road.” 


New Jersey. 


It is officially announced that a sufficient number of 


Southern county alliances have been formed iu the state to. 


warrant the formation of a state alliance. President Polk 
has called a meeting for that purpose, to be held at New 
Brunswick on the 12th. 


Wisconsin. 


The contest in Milwaukee between rival companies over 
the electric lighting contract, has developed a strong senti- 
ment in favor of a municipal plant. 


Maine. 


At a recent meeting of the Portland city council the 
proposition to establish a municipal electric lighting plant 
was discussed. The Advertiser of that city, in commenting 
upon it, contrasts the price paid there per lamp with that 
paid in cities that have already engaged in municipal light- 
ing, and says: “If so great saving is possible through 
municipalization of street lighting, our citizens should be 


studying into the matter.’ The present price paid per 
lamp to a private company is a little over $129 per year for 
1200 candle. power arc lamps. 


New Hampshire. 


The citizens of Manchester are becoming deeply inter- 
ested in the subject of street lighting. The present price 
of electric lamps in that city is $136 per year, and there is 
a rapidly growing sentiment in favor of a municipal plant. 


Kansas. 


At a recent annual meeting of the Farmers’ alliance, 
there were 10,000 farmers present, and president Frank 
McGrath reported 249 more alliances in the state than at 
the last annual meeting. 


Connecticut. 


The Hartford Nationalist club has resumed its meetings 
for the winter season, and great good will result from the 
propaganda work it proposes to engage in. 


Miscellaneous. 


The paper manufacturers are considerably stirred up over 
a probable alkali trust. The combination is said to have a 
capital of $40,000,000, with its headquarters at Liverpool, 
Eng. The principal products of the company are bleaching 
powder or chloride of lime, caustic soda, soda-ash or alkali. 
The trust has already placed the sale of all the bleaching 
powder that will be brought to the United States and Can- 
ada in 1892, in the hands of a New York firm, and all deal- 
ers and consumers must buy of them or the sub-agents 
whom they will appoint. The promoters of this enterprise 
say that before the formation of the trust the price was so 
low that there was no profit in the business, but now prices 
have advanced 25 per cent, and the paper makers are the 
sufferers. 


The desire for better postal facilities among the farmers 
is being vigorously agitated in various parts of the country. 
The Farmer’s alliance, patrons of husbandry and other 
organizations are urging the matter. Petitions to Congress 
are being circulated, and personal letters to congressmen are 
being written urging them to use their influence in this 
direction. The farmers claim that this would materially 
enhance the value of their farms, as it would bring them in 
closer relation with the outside world, and rob farm life of 
much of its isolation and monotony. They are writing 
letters to the agricultural papers saying that this con- 
venience would enable them to take a daily paper, and that 
the local paper would be more liberally subscribed for under 
such a salutary provision. 


Washington dispatch to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 
A Congressman is counted among the socialists of Wash- 
ington. The Hon. John G. Otis of Kansas, is to participate 
in the discussions of the Nationalist club. He will deliver 
a lecture just before Christmas on “Human Equality.” 
Representative Otis was a captain in a colored regiment 
toward the close of the war. 


Foreign. 


Switzerland has abolished its national banks, and only 
government notes will be accepted as legal tender hence- 
forth. The nationalizing of the water power is now con- 
templated, as it is deemed desirable for manufacturers to 
hire its use from the government. 


The important Mexican city of San Luis Potosi has just 
inaugurated a municipal system of electrical lighting. 


The city council of London now has under consideration 
a proposition for the city to buy the street railways. There 
are 133 members of the council, 100 are known to be in 
favor of the purchase, 24 against, and the attitude of the 
remaining nine is unknown. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to te maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
cxemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to, private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. € 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious pracice. 


WHAT THE PEHEOPLE’S PARTY HAS DONE. 


Issued by the Central Committee of the People’s Party. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It is holding mass meetings in Ohio 20,000 strong, and 
will dictate the organization of the next Legislature, and 
the choice for United States senator. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
is stronger in that state than both of the old parties. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis- 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation wilinot do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitues of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million stzong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

Tn this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness’ of. individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as arongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to ré- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 
onger be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal ard in“epen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. ~ 


THE NEW NATION. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as. precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title ouly as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
8 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
p.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


Baldness 
Conquered! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. NEw Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 


Consulta- E 
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Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary: Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ ‘ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychical Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 
These wonderful books have brought hope 

and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 

ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Or Carlyle Petersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 


50 Cents a Year. 


%{@—Sample Copies Free on application. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in phonetic spell- 
ing, and devoted to common property, united 
labor. ° Community homes and equal rights to 
all. It is issued by the Altruist Community, 
whose members hold all their property in com- 
mon, and live and work together in a perma- 
nent home for their mutual assistance and 
support, and to secure their greatest wealth, 
comfort and enjoyment, and both men and 
women have equal rights in deciding on all its 
business affairs by their majority vote. 50 
cents a year; specimén copy free. Address 


A. LONGLEY, Editor, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 
Which p1 ices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance, 


Now READY. 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 


andsummary. By W. D. P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'T. Ely. 
2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 


lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

3. The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol, 1. 

ec and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 


ol. 

William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabian Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 

The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library, 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
testimonials, etc., sent free by the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictions- 
ry, a8 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 

GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ~ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from] Selecting your list of papers for the coming 


Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


THE FARMERS WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women, 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Danghters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8S. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E, 
Lease, Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 

The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 
Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


BY A. B. STICKNEY. 


A remarkable exposition of the railroad 
question by a railroad man. 


Cloth copy - - - - $2.00 
Half leather, gilt top - - 2.50 
Paper, without diagrams - - 50 


On receipt of price the book will be mailed 
to any address, postage paid. Send your 
orders to 

THE NEW NATION, 


13 Winter Street. 


year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.C. Alex. GalitzIn. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott. P, B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Company, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
—— oO —_ 

Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and Er'warD AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. First 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 


NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 


19 Astor Place. 
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FOR THE HOME. 


Choice and Popular Alto Songs. 


Thirty-three Choice Songs for the Alto Voice. 
Large Sheet Music Size. Paper, $1; 
Boards, $1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


No better collection of songs for contralto 
voice has ever been prepared. It is the one 
volume of all others needed by all singers whose 
voices require low-pitched keys. 


College Songs for Girls. 


Compiled by Florence Leonard, Smith College 
?88. Handsomely bound in Heavy Paper, 
with Litographed Covers, $1. 


The first and only book of College Songs for 
girls ever published. It will be propular and 
widely used. 


Winner’s Eureka Instruction Books. 


For the Violin, Guitar, Banjo and Mandolin. 
Price of each book, 75 cents. 

These books do for you just what a teacher 
would do. With the Winner Instruction Book 
you can learn to play any easy, simple piece of 
music on any instrument. Besides the in- 
struction pages, each book contains nearly a 
hundred pieces for that instrument. 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. 


By Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 
120 pages, octavo size, handsomely bound 
in cloth, $2. 


The brightest and most enjoyable book for 
little children. 
Quixotic Quakers. 


By Allan Dixmyth. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


An Entertainment, brimful of humor and 
bright music. Eight young ladies and two 
young gentlemen are needed in the cast. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woodr, contain- 
ing actual and authentic apie- 
imens. PREPAKA'TIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOU"IT- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 


Y 4 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 
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Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


By J. Pickering Putnam. 


Second Edition. 
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BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wond-rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ THE GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it réally makes this ‘*‘ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWwoop, PINE ViEw, ASBURY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CiTy, 
Brown’s MILxs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BBAUUTIFULT ALGERIA HEIGHTs. 


The practical bearing of nationalism on the] we are selling Lots, 25 » 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 


arts and sciences and its elevating influence 
upon the artist, mechanic and workers in all 
allied industries are shown in ‘‘ Architecture 
under Nationalism.’’ The great waste of 
energy, discouragement of inventive genius 
and destruction of individuality occasioned by 
the present planlessness of production consti- 
tute a marked feature of this book. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. | 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


25 Cents per Copy. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
from investments will be required by most. per- 
sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
must be provided for when the municipal or 
national government assume control. 

To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Plowshare and Pruning Hook, 


A Radical, Rational and Racy reform paper. 
The bitter foe of every form of social abuse, 
and the Expositor of an Equitable System of 
Commerce, which is destined to destroy ficti- 
tious money and Crush the Iniquitous Money 
Power. 


The Uncompromising Champion of Truth. 
Sample copy free. 


212 and 214 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


The Leader. 


A Weekly Newspaper for the Masses. 


Champions the Rights of the Peopie, 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Fremont et Bere te Nebraska. 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 
215 Potter Building, New York. 


THE NEW WORLD TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE ONLY $15.00. 


No $100.00 machine can do better work. 
It is simple, perfect and practical, and adapted for all classes of work either 


in the office or at home. : 
It is the only machine that can be used practically by travelers on railroad 


trains. 
It can never get out of alignment, and with reasonable care never gets out 


of order. : f 
Send for catalogues and testimonials and mention this paper. 


The Typewriter Improvement Co., 


4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
104 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


What is a Land Yacht? 


[T IS WORTH FINDING OUT, AS YOU 
WILL AGREE IF YOU READ 


The Cruise of 
a Land Yacht, 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


A delightful story of Travel on the 
American Continent. 

Interesting alike to young and old. 

Beautifully illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States. 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


For People's Party Platforms 


INQUIRE AT 


THe New Nation Qrrice, 


Cloth, $1.75. Boards, illuminated cover, 
$1.25. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


The Authors’ Mutual Publishing Co., 


54 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Ture New NArion has not been run to make money. The function of Taz New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 


For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 
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THE New NATION, yearly subscription : a , $ 3 3 5 : 3 ‘ . $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription fs 3 . 5 2 * : 3 F ‘ 5.00 
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Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . kK i 3 F , : 50 : 
—— $2.50 
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THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription : : 3 : ; 3 : 5 é ; $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . A i ‘ s 5 5 A A : 50 
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THE’New Nation, yearly subscription . 5 e : B : 6 $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley igen: paper f ; . é c 5 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. A. Schaffle, paper . 5 4 4 - 0 - F 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. 3 s - x - 25 
—— $2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE New NATION, yearly subscription , ‘ - A 5 : : , : A 6 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper * 3 x 5 A 5 : < : 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New Nation, yearly subscription ; ‘ i 5 i F 4 $2.00 
The American Commonwealth, by James Bryce, 2 Lis, paper. . cl F 5 ; 5 4 2.50 
ee SD) 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $3.30. 
THE NEw Nation, yearly subscription J 2 é 4 4 ORS $2.00 
Capital, by Karl Marx, the Moore and Aveling tranatation, sloth. iS 3 5 5 < é 1.75 
—— $3.75 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.90. 
Tur New Nation, yearly subscription A c ‘ $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England, uy mold Topaber’ oth 4 : 1.00 06 
—- $3. 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tax New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover, 


